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whole of Christendom ; and it only brings into prominence one of the 
less generally regarded sides of the teaching of Paul, whose epistles 
James knows and uses. Only the Protestant doctrine of justification 
makes the question of the relation of the two apostles on this subject 
insoluble. Seven pages suffice for the establishment of the genuine- 
ness of the first epistle of Peter ; the doubts in regard to the second 
epistle are mentioned on four pages, but nothing is contributed to 
invalidate them. 

In the second book we come to the history of the canon. But one 
can hardly speak of a history ; for from the outset the author treats 
the New Testament as a collection of sacred writings, which were read 
in divine worship and stood alongside of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
What is further given as to the testimony of the Fathers, extending to 
a hundred pages, is perfectly superfluous and profitless learning. The 
section treating of the criticism of the canon by Protestant scholars 
is naturally meager. On the other hand, the second division of the 
second book, which treats of the text, is a careful and sound piece of 
work. Wherever the author is engaged merely in compiling and 
expounding material acquired by learning, he exhibits both scholar- 
ship and literary ability ; but he is mistaken if he supposes that the 
study of Scripture is hereby furthered. What good purpose is served 
by a book of from four to five hundred pages, if the historical under- 
standing of the New Testament is not promoted by it in one single 
point ? Even the most convinced Roman Catholic, who agrees with 
the author in all his details, will tell him that his understanding of 
Scripture is not furthered by it ; which, however, is of no moment, since 
his church furnishes that understanding with absolute certainty. What, 
then, does the author achieve with this so-called introduction ? From 
the Roman Catholic point of view it really answers no purpose. 

Bernhard Weiss. 
University of Berlin, 
Germany. 

Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels. 
Delivered at Milborne Port, Somerset, Advent, 1897. By 
Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, 
Dorset ; sometime Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. vii + 100. is,., net. 

All students of the synoptic problem are familiar enough with the 
statement of Papias that " Matthew composed an account of the sayings 
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of Christ in the Hebrew dialect." In the four lectures before us 
Wilkinson proposes to go behind this statement and discover, if possible, 
what sort of a work Matthew's "Logia" was. He uses principally for 
this purpose the researches of Harnack and Zahn, and gives us a study 
full of interest and notable for its ingenuity in putting together the 
evidence gained from extra-canonical gospels. We can do no more than 
indicate his conclusions and point out some which will certainly be 
questioned. And first his conclusion regarding the "Logia." This 
was "a naive, simple narrative thrown together in a curious unliterary 
way, and recounting, now in the person of one apostle and now in that 
of another, the history, and more particularly the inspired utterances — 
the 'sayings' — of our Lord Jesus Christ" (p. 13). This conclusion is 
gained by identifying the " Gospel of the Nazarenes " with the " Gospel 
according to the Hebrews " and the latter again with the " Gospel 
according to the Twelve," and making "the Ebionite Gospel" in the 
main a translation of the Nazarene Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
with the help of a good translation of the Hebrew Logia, and of Mark's 
original gospel. There are here almost as many difficulties as there 
are processes, for there is good reason for not identifying the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the Gospel according to the Twelve, and 
the statement that the Ebionite Gospel is a translation of the Nazarene 
Gospel is certainly questionable. Indeed, to treat the Ebionite Gospel 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews as though they had equal 
claim to an antiquity indicated in the heading " The Gospels in Palestine 
before 100 A. D." is misleading. Whatever may be the real age of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Ebionite Gospel is certainly later 
than 100 A. D. Dr. Salmon does not hesitate to call it a "third-cen- 
tury forgery." If it cannot be identified with the " Gospel according to 
the Twelve," then, whatever the general likelihood of Wilkinson's final 
supposition as to the character of the " Logia," it cannot be established 
by this method. 

The " memoirs of Peter" referred to by Justin Martyr are looked 
upon by our author as part of the Logia, and he thinks that the " Gospel 
of Peter" and the Didascalia may both have used this source. These 
are certainly interesting suggestions, but they need further examination. 
On p. 26 is given the genealogy of our four gospels and of the four 
chief uncanonical gospels. It puts the dates of our gospels as follows : 
John about 100 A. D., the others about 1 00-115 A. D. 

The second lecture considers the gospels in Egypt about 100-150 
A. D. It is only a short time since fragments of the Gospel of Peter 
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were discovered in Egypt, and we all remember what interest the dis- 
covery awakened. Wilkinson concludes that the author of the Gospel 
of Peter was a Gnostic Ebionite, and that the Gospel of Peter was prob- 
ably a shorter form of the Ebionite Gospel. This, of course, presup- 
poses the earlier date of the Ebionite Gospel. As showing how far it 
points back to "that part of the Logia in which Peter speaks," it may 
be well to quote the words of another student of it, who says that "it 
reveals an acquaintance with all our four gospels apparently without 
any misgivings as to their equal authority." 

Wilkinson's study of the fragments of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians leads him to think that its source was the gospel used in 2 
Clement ; that this gospel was the Greek Logia ; and that it was prior to the 
synoptic gospels. The Gospel according to the Egyptians, he thinks, 
may have been framed by Basilides, and it was perhaps otherwise 
known as the " Paradoseis of Matthew." There is no statement in all 
this which will not be questioned. 

The' famous " Logia of Behnesa" discovered in 1897 he considers 
extracts from the Gospel according to the Egyptians. In that case 
they are closely related to the original Greek Logia of Matthew. 

Space is wanting to mark all the positions of this suggestive little 
book. We are shown the relation of the Greek Logia to the Church 
of Rome, both from the Muratonian canon and from Justin Martyr, 
and a careful review of what evidence can be gained from the Syrian 
church is also made. 

The whole is timely, helpful, and stimulating. Well does the 

author say that "without some external clue it would seem impossible 

to decide between the conflicting theories regarding the origin of the 

gospels which various writers, working only from internal evidence, 

have propounded." Such a study of external evidence as Wilkinson 

has given us deserves the appreciation of all who know what patience 

and care its preparation requires. J. S. Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums. Sein polemisch- 
apologetischer Zweck. Von W. Baldensperger, Profes- 
sor an der Universitat Giessen. Freiburg i. B., Leipzig 
und Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. vii+171. M. 4.40. 

Professor Baldensperger opens with the confession that the 
" sphinx at the entrance to the fourth gospel has not yet told all her 



